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The Washington Scene 


By D. K. Este FISHER, Jr. 
Washington Representative, A I.A. 


RIGADIER GENERAL Henry C. Newton, U. S. A., (A. I. A., Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter), now commanding one of the combat commands” of the 12th 
Armored Division, addressed the Annual Meeting in Cincinnati following the address 
by Colonel Urquhart representing the Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., and the statement 
by the Washington Representative, A.I.A. His remarks were of such grace, force 
and timeliness that his audience was stirred to enthusiastic applause throughout. Much 
of his address referred to military matters as background and illustration, and were 
considered “off the record.” The following excerpts contain the solid “meat” of his 
comments, which we are gratified to be able to present to the profession through this 
medium. 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL HENRY C. NEWTON 
THE 75TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE—MAY 26, 1943 


GENERAL Newton: Mr. Chairman, The Presi- 
dent of The Institute, Gentlemen of The Institute, 
and Ladies who are present: 
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The reason I was concerned with speaking late 
in the program is because I would rather shoot 
than be shot at! 


. ee o 


I can’t discuss very thoroughly or very com- 
pletely just what the architects have been doing for 
the past three years; obviously I have not been 
very close to the profession during that time. One 
reason I went into the Armored Force was because 
I wanted to play a part in the designing of a new 
arm and architects have played a part in designing 
new arms, which actually, perhaps some of the 
gentlemen in Washington do not know, because they 
are not interested in our background, but are only 


interested in our military efficiency. Personally I 
know several architects in the Armored Force— 
two of them quite well—officers of company and 
field grade, who through the very training they have 
had as architects are in a splendid position, and are 
doing a fine job. They are not in construction— 
they are in the combat units of our Armored Divi- 
sions. I feel that architectural education, the back- 
ground of vision and the type of planning which we 
are trained to utilize, create the type of thinking 
that the Army can utilize in all of its services and all 
of its arms. (Applause). 

One of the greatest problems we have in the Army 
today—advance planning—vision on the part of our 
officer personnel—and I speak from intimate knowl- 
edge as commandant of a school, where I have 
trained officers from all ranks; second lieutenants 
just entered the service, to colonels of the regular 
army with twenty-eight years of service behind them 
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—all coming for the first time to the Armored Force. 
We have had to indoctrinate these officers with the 
tactics and techniques of armored operation. I 
watched many of these officers—some with years of 
service—and I have often thought—if they just had 
a little more vision, if they could just grasp a plan 
and see an idea develop from it—that’s the type of 
training which we architects have, and that’s the 
type of training which the country as a whole needs 
more of. 
oe @ 

Now as I said a moment ago, I cannot discuss 
this subject of today—the architect and his present 
activity. I am going to discuss post-war planning 
which is the problem that you gentlemen are going 
to hear tomorrow, but I cannot be with you when 
that discussion takes place. 

ee 


I wish to present one phase of our post-war prob- 
lem which I have not noted in the statements of any 
of our educators or any of the reports of our Cham- 
bers of Commerce, or any of our great organizations 
which are beginning to look into the post-war era. 
I refer to the problem of war casualties—the prob- 


lem of rehabilitation of those men who return to 
these United States, like wreckage cast upon the 
shore. We will have that problem. That problem 
was severe following World War I. Following 
World War II, gentlemen, it is going to be a 
problem that you can’t even conceive of. 

This must include the problem of education—as 
we find it in the Army today. At Fort Knox we ran 
special training companies which never had less than 
five hundred students, young men, practically all 
American born. We were teaching those men the 
first principles of reading and writing. They were 
not foreigners in any sense of the word. Many of 
them were fine, upstanding American youths from 
18 to 25 years of age who had not had any of the 
educational advantages enjoyed in our large cities; 
their environment precluded their taking part or 
receiving a sound, basic education. 

I remember how startled I was one time when 
directing fire from a large control tower. The 
telephone operator had been on duty with me for 
about five hours. I called down to send up another 
operator. They sent a young man, about twenty- 
five years of age and I said, Take the telephone.“ 
He looked at me and said, “Sir, I have never talked 
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over a telephone in my life.” I found in the 
battalion seventy-three instances of men who had 
never used a telephone, in this age of progress and 
development in these United States. 

It is pitiful, gentlemen, when during a test of 
certain units conducted a few weeks ago, I had to 
detail young officers to read questions to enlisted 
men in a combat division of the United States Army 
because those men themselves could not read. 

s... 


I am now going to discuss the post-war architect— 
to hold a mirror up to our profession. I will be 
critical, gentlemen. I practiced for nearly twenty 
years. I have been a member of The Institute for 
many years, active in Chapter affairs, and I have 
seen our problem grow and keep on growing in our 
professional work. I am going to consider that 
problem under the following headings: education ; 
what we choose to call the aesthetic phases of archi- 
tecture; lack of publicity and public recognition ; 
and lack of professional leadership. 

Now, you have many architects who are experts 
in the field of architectural education. A great 
number of these are in this convention today. I 
can only say, as has been indicated by your Wash- 
ington Representative, Mr. Fisher, that our archi- 
tectural education must have more meat to it from 
the standpoint of equipping a young man for the 
vicissitudes that he is going to encounter when he 
steps out of a university into an architect’s office. 

Many of our young men come out of our colleges 
and we know from experience (I have employed 
them every year from the University of Southern 
California) that they are of no practical value to 
us in our office organization at that time. Many 
of them have worked during the summers, worked 
their way through school; those lads have a certain 
amount of practical background. They can step 
into our offices in minor positions, and their archi- 
tectural education quickly develops them and they 
step beyond the men who have not had the higher 
education. Something must be done so that the 
general product of our architectural training is a 
young man who can step in and assume at least 
some of the minor responsibilities in connection with 
the practice of architecture, in connection with the 
production in his office. I feel that all these young 
men should have courses in business administration, 
so that they will have some idea of the business 
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of architecture and not purely architecture in its 
aesthetic phases. 

I think that our college students should have a 
certain amount of training in public speaking and 
debating. If any man has to be an expert at debat- 
ing it is an architect. He spends half of the day 
with material men and the other half of the day 
with his client, and he needs a course of debating 
to take it as they throw it at him and have a quick 
and ready answer. And besides, nothing gives a 
man more poise than training in public speaking and 
debating. It is an essential for any type of 
leadership. 

In our profession it seems at times that we have 
to reach out and try to find someone in our chapter 
who can appear before this or that group and present 
a problem in a sound, logical manner, in such a way 
as can be easily understood, and as will leave a fine 
impression on the listening audience. That takes 
training. I have talked to young men going to the 
university and have always stressed that point with 
them; a number of them have taken that advice. 
But, of course, debating in college is hard work 
and when they are pressed practically to their limits 
to qualify as they go through their college course, 
debating becomes a matter of secondary considera- 
tion. They go out and work in an office for three or 
four years and find they have lost their power of 
presentation. When they go before building com- 
mittees and groups of men, they feel at a loss, at 
times, for words to express themselves adequately, 
although they are fundamentally sound of training. 

I believe, also, that the education of the young 
man who graduates from our architectural schools 
begins really after he graduates, and that is where 
we must play a part. It is just like the young man 
who graduates from the United States Military 
Academy or from the Officers Training Schools of 
the Army—second lieutenants. I tell them they are 
Uncle Sam’s problem children, and they are, because 
they think they know a lot they don’t know. It is our 
problem to take them in hand, bring them down 
to earth, and lead them along their military careers, 
guide them and not wait until they get into diffi- 
culties and then jump on them with both feet. 

That’s the same problem the profession faces in 
taking these young men from the accredited schools 
into our offices, to continue their training and not 
just let them flounder around until eventually some 
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of them will go out and get certificates to practice 
architecture, (or in some states without certificates, 
if the laws are somewhat lax—I am not familiar 
with them). They'll find a rich aunt with a 
fifteen thousand dollar house to do, and what have 
you? In forty-eight hours you have a competitor 
out there trying to compete with you. How well is 
he equipped for the business of architecture? 
That’s a criticism I have no answer for, except 
to do something to train these men, and if they 
wish to practice architecture, for God’s sake, give 
them something to stand on so they will be more 
of a credit than some of these youngsters have been. 
92 8 o 


Now, considering the aesthetic phases of archi- 
tecture, I feel to a very great degree that we archi- 
tects are a product, in a sense, of our own environ- 
ment, and we are so satiated with the idea that we 
are the self-ordained custodians of the culture of 
America that we find, at times, our heads are just 
a little in the clouds. We are becoming so rapidly 
a group of idealists that we are losing sight of our 
primary function as builders. We hesitate, for 
instance, to give attention to such prosaic problems as 
space-saving industrial design, and the careful and 
detailed analyses of building costs. ‘There stands 
utility on the one hand and what Friedrich Von 
Schelling in one of his books called “frozen music” 
on the other. While occupying this pinnacle (which, 
incidentally, no one admits but ourselves) we are so 
submerged in the business of maintaining our profes- 
sional prestige that at times even making a living 
becomes a matter of secondary consideration. 

Another trouble, in this same vein, is that we 
have created a group of what I call “untouchables” 
—men who figuratively hesitate to dirty their hands 
with the essential architecture which, to the Amer- 
ican people, means simplicity coupled with definite 
economy. We are trying to educate a people who 
are fundamentally not appreciative of art. We are 
trying to force an appreciation of fine arts down the 
throats of 130 millions of people, of whom only a 
few really appreciate fine art in all of its phases 
and know just exactly what it means. 

Now on that issue, go back in your own minds 
rather carefully and examine your own conscience. 
Go back to your own practice of years ago, when 
perhaps you were fortunate enough to receive a com- 
mission to do some four or five hundred thousand 
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dollar estate and you worked on it for a year or so, 
and it was beautifully executed, beautifully done. 
Let's think of that from the standpoint of the 
client. Did the client appreciate the beauty? She 
may have appreciated the grandeur, its scale, its 
magnificient sweep, its thoroughly equipped kitchen 
and all the appurtenances thereto, the marble stairs, 
the boudoir, the mechanical functions which she 
thoroughly enjoyed and understood from the stand- 
point of her house . . . but, gentlemen, would she 
not have appreciated all those things just as 
thoroughly had they been the product of a well- 
organized building concern, or some bureau furnish- 
ing some phase of socialistic planning service, as we 
may have in the next fifteen or twenty years? Per- 
haps the facade would not have been just as beau- 
tiful. There might have been a combination of 
Georgian with a Mediterranean influence, but she 
would not have known it. In ninety-five percent 
of the instances when she stood there and expressed 
appreciation of the stair hall to some guest, she 
would be expressing not what she thought but what 
she heard you express when you were appreciating 


your own work. 
s... 


Think back in your own minds of similar situa- 
tions. You gentlemen have worked in the realm 
of ecclesiastical architecture. How many building 
committees have worried about anything else but 
the cost of the building and the seating capacity 
and how you're going to heat it? They have been 
hopeful that the tower of your church should be 
higher than the tower of the Episcopal structure 
across the square, and the apse more scintillating than 
the Catholic church three blocks away. That was 
their primary consideration; and that you did not 
exceed the budget; and that all their friends had a 
crack at the job! 

When that church was dedicated—and I per- 
sonally have built a great number of churches and 
sat there during the ceremony and have looked 
around that group of people, enthusiastic about that 
building—I knew in my own heart that if any more 
than my own staff knew whether it was Spanish 
Renaissance or Italian Romanesque, I would he 
surprised. You know that condition exists. 

Clients, building committees of our churches are 
not found in the uneducated ten percent I men- 
tioned, but they are in the upper strata of society, 
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and if they haven’t any appreciation for the fine 
arts, I ask you, how are thirty-five hundred archi- 
tects going to convince the millions? Don't give it 
up! We are going to fight for it, we are going to 
preserve that culture, but let’s preserve it in such 
a way that it will not be at our expense! 


(Here General Newton quoted at length from 
the April 1943 “Octacon” ) 


That criticism which I quoted was rather frank 
on the part of a gentleman, I believe, from the great 
State of Texas. I believe that is sound; but I also 
believe that there can be a balance between the 
aesthetic side and what he calls a “cold practical 
business side.” We can still preserve architecture 
as a fine art, stress the business and the economic 
factors involved, and be subtle enough to take care 
of the aesthtic phases of our design. I offer that 
to you for your consideration. (Applause). 

I feel that we as architects—and I still call 
myself an architect—must pull ourselves away from 
a land of make-believe. The day of Alice-in- 
Wonderland for this profession is over. We must 
build ourselves down to earth and speak again in 
terms that can be well understood by the non- 
cultural laity. The architect has to make himself 
felt as a great influence for intelligent and practical 
planning, for sound construction, and the utility of 
his structure, and he must be trained to the point 
where he can consider all phases of that problem in 
conference with his client. 

There has been a reference made to a comment 
by General Tom Robins, Chief of the Construction 
Division, Corps of Engineers, that the whole back- 
ground of training of architects appears to produce 
men of less tough fiber, less able to cope with the 
rough and ready type of construction than does the 
training and background of the engineer. Now, 
that is a true statement on the part of General 
Robins. Remember, I am considering architects. 
The Army cannot differentiate; an architect is an 
architect. They cannot say a third are acceptable 
and the other two-thirds are not. 

The profession is faced with that attitude. We 
have got to overcome that misconception and we 
can’t do it, as Mr. Fisher says, by publicity alone 
(although I feel some of it can be accomplished by 
publicity) but it has to be overcome before we can 
even think of participating in what we call post- 
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war planning. If it is not overcome, gentlemen, 
post-war planning is going to be a political foot- 
ball in these United States. 

Let’s think for a moment on this expression of 
General Robins. Whether it is sound or not, I 
agree with him in many instances; I agree with him 
through contact and working with a great number 
of architects. The architect has, throughout the 
years, served his clients and, in fifty percent of the 
instances, we'll say, served his clients well. I am 
saying “the architect.” That means the young man 
who is first starting in his professional practice, do- 
ing his first little string of cottages, on up through 
the large firm that will not undertake a contract 
unless it is a half million dollars. They are all 
architects; they are all tarred by the same brush. 
What the inexperienced does to the discredit of the 
profession reflects on the entire profession. So I say 
fifty percent of the architects have served their 
clients well and in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
but I know many instances where architects have 
rendered hopelessly inadequate services to their 
clients and in some instances those men have been 
members of The American Institute of Architects. 
The trouble is that the architectural clientele whom 
we serve probably represents only one percent of 
the population of the United States. When we hurt 
that one percent, we have hurt the profession. 


Then we have the architect of that so-called prima 
donna type—a man who is so opinionated—(you 
have them; go through the ranks of our chapters) 
a man who is so stubborn, so sufficient unto himself, 
that he attempts to crowd his ideas down the throat 
of a client to the point where he reflects discredit on 
the profession. You must remember, that the busi- 
ness and professional relationship is remembered for 
years after the project is completed; what stays in 
the mind of the client who has very little apprecia- 
tion for architecture is the relationship he had with 
his architect. The architect’s client is an individual 
who makes a one-time purchase. The product does 
not wear out in eighteen or twenty-four months, like 
a set of automobile tires. The impression which has 
been created in the mind of that client by incompe- 
tent service on the part of the architect stays with 
him. If he builds again, many times he is a client 
who does not employ an architect; and if he never 
builds again he still has his first and only experience 
upon which he formulates in his own mind his 
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opinion of the profession of architecture. We have 
that to overcome. 

Let’s consider publicity and public recognition. 

In the aesthetic treatment, I might summarize 
briefly; save it, preserve it, but don’t publicize it. 
Let it be its own greatest publicity. 

Of course, when I start to speak of publicity, I 
know that some of you gentlemen will figuratively 
throw up your hands in horror because you do not 
believe in publicity. At one time I did not believe 
in publicity for the architectural profession. I had 
to work out my practice, in devious ways of getting 
publicity and it was very difficult. The profession 
has lost a great deal because it has had that attitude 
on publicity. We are a profession, true. Some of 
you feel that we do not need publicity; that we will 
lose our prestige if we attempt any type of publicity. 

I feel such an attitude indicates a lack of progres- 
sive thinking, and it is that attitude on publicity 
alone which has been one of the factors which has 
contributed most to the dilemma in which the archi- 
tect finds himself, right here in 1943. We like to 
think of this profession as a profession; we glory in 
it; we are proud of it. It is, if you please, an art; 
we all agree on that. But, gentlemen, architecture 
is a business. It is far more of a business than the 
medical profession, or the legal profession. After 
all, architecture can briefly be defined as a business 
of building well. That architecture is business will 
have to be conceded before we can think very much 
in the terms of publicity. 

Now, most of the publicity which we have had 
has been tendered my manufacturing firms in their 
advertising, by The Producers’ Council through 
their cooperation, and by architects themselves in 
publicity incidental to their own work. That's not 
the type of publicity I have reference to. I have 
particular reference to a highly organized publicity 
campaign, directed by a capable advertising firm, to 
place the architects before the people of the United 
States, as sound, practical business men, thoroughly 
equipped to handle any type of building construc- 
tion with a maximum of economy and a minimum 
of cost. 

That is where I, in publicity, would want to 
stop. Place the architect on the pinnacle as a 
master-builder. Let the aesthetic phase take care 
of itself. As I said before, we'll preserve the art 
of architecture, but we'll not publicize it—it will 
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speak for itself—even to a people who do not recog- 
nize its language. 
23 e 

Now, another solution for this question of pub- 
licity is by contact. Here we are quite shy. I 
think we as a profession are a little shy. (I don’t, 
of course, think you gentlemen here are shy—I sat 
with The Board for nearly two hours. I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the alert, keen minds 
around that table last night. That is not eye-wash 
in any sense of the word; you represent the cream 
of the profession.) What did you leave behind you 
when you left your chapters. Contacts! Become 
active in your Chambers of Commerce, and don’t 
serve only on the construction industry committee 
and the Art Jury. Serve on the committee on taxes, 
serve on the naval and military affairs committee, 
serve on the committee that is analyzing the progress 
of industry in your community. Serve where you 
can be with the business men of your communities. 
(Applause). Rub elbows and work with those men 
because those men have their fingertips on the pulse 
of community development far more than have we as 
a profession. Those are the men we have to know. 
Those are the men that have to know what we can 
do. Gentlemen, if you want entree in the major 
Cities, you don’t go to the architect to get it; you 
go to the successful business man, because he “knows 
the ropes.” 

Let’s make that contact in the Rotary Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club, and many such 
similar organizations. Do you realize the influence 
they wield throughout America today? I was active 
in a great number of those clubs in Los Angeles. I 
even became president of one. Dave Witmer called 
me one day and said, “Why don’t you become as 
active in your Chapter as you are in this club?” I 
said, ““Well, after all, I meet the architects in the 
chapter once a month; I want to meet the business 
men of my community every week.” That was the 
answer I gave him. And, gentlemen, if you want 
to put this down to the basis of dollars and cents— 
I can trace directly to one club, in three years, one 
and one-half million dollars worth of work through 
the friendships I made, the confidences which I 
created and the contacts which were presented to 
me in that organization. You can do the same thing. 

What do you do? You go to the luncheon with 
your brother architects, the dinner once a month and, 
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if you belong, to a luncheon club (probably very few 
belong; the architect is conspicuous by his absence, 
and when there contributes very little to the organi- 
zation). Look at the active rosters of those clubs 
and you find them crowded with physicians, insur- 
ance men, automobile dealers, bankers, business men. 
They are business men, and after all, your clients 
are business men; they are not architects. We can 
wield a great influence in this field of activity. It 
takes time and it takes energy. There are two pos- 
sible sources for publicity and for public recognition. 


I am going to say a few words about leadership. 
I am going to quote a part of a report of my 
Southern California Chapter—no reflection at all 
upon the president; the thought is what I am after. 
“As a profession we are trained planners, with a 
broad cultural background. We know how to co- 
ordinate work of the allied professions and of the 
many trades of the building industry. We consider 
ourselves as well equipped for this job, post-war 
planning, as any other group . . .” 

You note — we know how to coordinate the 
work” . . “we consider ourselves well-equipped.” 
We do. We are. But we alone know it. That, 
gentlemen, is the problem. We alone know it. That 
sentiment is not enjoyed by the business men of our 
communities, by the men who control the municipal 
and state governments in which we live. You know 
that. 

To continue. 


.. « We realize it is a complex 
problem—post-war planning—requiring the best 
brains of our communities, including educators, 
political scientists, economists, social welfare spe- 
cialists, realtors, bankers, engineers and architects. 
.. » It is our purpose to apply ourselves to this 


problem and to give . . . leadership to this program 
as might be to the best interest of the community 
of which we are a part.” 

The writer quoted took in the entire field; he in- 
cluded educators, political scientists, economists, 
social welfare specialists, realtors, bankers and engi- 
neers. I heartily agree with that statement so far as 
the Southern California Chapter is concerned, but 
ask yourself frankly—is the architect the type of an 
individual who can give the necessary leadership 
to such a movement? Granted he should. But is 
he? Has he those characteristics of leadership which 
must predominate if he is to lead? If he leads, the 
profession will benefit, but if he is just a member of 
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the community, following along, the profession will 
suffer. 

Analyze the leadership and analyze the member- 
ship of your own chapter. The men here are the 
leaders of the profession. The men who are prob- 
ably presidents and officers of the chapters, say in 
half the instances, are the real leaders. Analyze 
the other fifty or seventy-five percent of the chapter 
membership; are they leaders? They may be able 
designers, reasonably industrious in the services of 
their clients, but are they leaders? Have they the 
characteristics, energy, initiative and that far- 
seeing, purposeful existence that mark men as lead- 
ers? Most of the men of our profession are in 
every sense of the word, cultured gentlemen; too 
many are of a retiring nature, and are more inter- 
ested in spending their free hours in further reading, 
in personal development, than they are in engaging 
in committee activities or in fields other than their 
profession where their personality can be really felt. 

Think that point over among yourselves. We 
have a tremendous problem—this question of leader- 
ship. As I see it now, the profession will not be able 
to justify its right to leadership in the field of post- 
war planning because the profession does not include 
sufficient members who are thoroughly trained first 
as architects; men who are trained as sound econo- 
mists; and men who have had sufficient, broad busi- 
ness training to demonstrate their ability to lead the 
field of a great, broad public service. We have a 
few, gentlemen, but we do mot have sufficient. 

Let’s analyze this question of leadership. 

. >. > 

Leaders can be trained, and leaders can best be 
trained by giving them responsibility. Give the 
young men of your chapters responsibility ; put them 
on the committees, whether they want to serve or 
not; force them to produce; they Il thank you ten 
years later when you have developed these men to 
step into the place you occupy and carry the torch of 
fine architecture. They don’t grow on trees. You’ve 
got to train them as leaders. Leadership is leader- 
ship, regardless of where you look for it. 

There are certain fundamentals of leadership. I 
will give them briefly to illustrate: Loyalty, initia- 
tive, intelligence and courage. Those are the funda- 
mentals of leadership and they are just as funda- 
mental in business as they are in the armed services 
of these United States in time of war. 
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Let’s analyze those from the standpoint of our 
profession. Loyalty first. Loyalty to the profession 
which we represent. Loyalty to its principles and 
loyalty to its code of ethics: and that precludes the 
possibility of writing your own orders and actions 
in between the lines. Loyalty to your brother archi- 
tects in the profession; and that type of loyalty pre- 
cludes the vicious criticism which architects at times 
heap on each other’s shoulders in every part of the 
United States, particularly when one has lost a nice 
fat job to some competitor. Now, how many times 
have you ever heard your physician criticize another 
physician? How many times have you ever heard 
a lawyer criticize the reputation of another attorney? 

We need a greater discipline among the members 
of our chapters. Think of the discipline of the 
medical and legal professions over their membership. 
We have that discipline but seldom do we use it. 
We know many instances where men of the profes- 
sion should be disciplined and yet we do not disci- 
pline them. That loyalty has to be built into our 
membership as one of the initial characteristics of 
leadership. 

And then we need men of initiative—for leader- 
ship without ardor is a cause lost. Ardor is nothing 
more than initiative, and initiative is essential for 
the accomplishment of any objective. It is that 
spark plug that takes men out of the doldrums of 
their existence and puts them before the people. 
That is what we have to have as a basic element of 
this profession. Initiative to plan, to forecast con- 
ditions; initiative to anticipate, and then the energy 
to carry out what we find requires our action. 

Intelligence, of course; perhaps we should put 
intelligence first. It is a real obligation of every 
architect, to be thoroughly equipped to serve his 
client intelligently from the standpoint of a designer, 
a builder, a manager of business, and a business man 
in every sense of the word. We are dealing with 
business men. We must be business men ourselves. 
There is an obligation which we owe to the public, 
if we are going to continue to occupy this pinnacle 
whereon we place ourselves as the custodians of the 
culture of these United States. We owe it to the 
public to be familiar with every field in which we 
place ourselves as authorities. We ought to strive for 
the goal of a hundred percent perfection. 

eee 


Then, gentlemen, we have to have a little knowl- 
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edge of human nature; handling our clients. That 
in itself is an art. You know where you want to 
make a change and you plant the idea in the mind 
of the client and the next week you hear it as her 
idea. Just a little judgment, and the ability to “win 
friends and influence people.” 

We need a lot of courage. We need that type 
of courage which is decisive; that type of courage 
which means positiveness in character, because we 
have so much for which we are responsible; courage 
for the major decisions we have to make in our prac- 
tice, and many times we must make minor decisions 
without our clients; we have to have the courage to 
make them. It is so easy to say yes, yes; but it is 
so hard to say no. Courage is that type of thing. 
Great occasions do not make heroes nor do they make 
cowards. They simply unveil them to the eyes of 
men, somewhat silently and imperceptibly; as we 
wake or as we sleep we grow stronger or we grow 
weaker, and at last some crisis in our lives comes 
and shows us what we have become. 


2 >% è 


I feel we have reached a critical place in our 
professional existence as architects, and it is time 
we assert ourselves through the media which I have 
mentioned—more publicity, more public activity; 
make the nation as a whole more conscious of our 
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function and give to the profession through all its 
ranks the type of leadership it takes to justify the 
position we feel we should occupy in the post-war 
era. The problem we are facing today as a pro- 
fession is a serious problem, but compared with the 
problem which we face as a nation it is dwarfed 
into insignificance. Your armed forces are well 
capable of safe-guarding the nation in the stren- 
uous years ahead. I only wish the great mass of our 
people were equally prepared to solve the problems 
of the post-war era. 

We as a united people, the people of these United 
States, must have the intellectual ability to perceive 
our duty, individually and collectively, and then 
perceiving it, have the courage to carry it out. It 
is a rather high idealism. Without a fine leadership, 
without somewhat of a systematic concept of life, 
it would not be possible for us to rise above feeble- 
ness and discouragement which will face us in 
the post-war era. Great sacrifices are demanded 
of us all and these sacrifices are not reserved espe- 
cially for your armed forces. They are the sacrifices 
of the great mass of our people. They are demanded 
now, and they will be demanded to the end, and 
we have to accept these sacrifices willingly, because 
so much hangs in the balance. And with that spirit, 
we as a united people face the future unafraid. 

(There was applause and the delegates arose). 


Bills in the 78th Congress 


HE following action has been taken on bills 
and resolutions listed in the February, March 
and May Ocracons (none listed in April or June): 


(S. 37)—H.R. 647 


For a George Washington Carver Memorial. 
Reported 6/4/43; amended and passed Senate 
6/15/43; reconsidered and postponed: H.R. 647 
substituted and passed 6/18/43. Sent to the Presi- 
dent 7/7/43. 


S. 607 

To establish an office of War Mobilization. 
Reported and debated 5/29/43. (No conclusion). 
S. 755 

(Not important to A. I. A.) 


S. 953 

To establish an Urban Redevelopment Agency, 
etc. Reference changed to Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


S. J Res. 16 

For hospital in Newfoundland. 
5/13/43. Passed Senate 5/26/43. 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
118 abandoned) 6/21/43. 


H.R. 1762 

Independent Offices Appropriation (including 
National Resources Planning Board. After debates 
in House and Senate and conferences between them 
(5/27/43 to 6/18/43) this Bill was presented to 
the President 6/23/43. N.R.P.B. abolished. Pub- 
lic Law No. 90. 


Reported 
Referred to 
(H. J. Res. 
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H.R. 1936 

For expansion of facilities for hospitalization of 
dependents of Naval and Marine Corps personnel. 
House agreed to Senate amendment 5/5/43. Ap- 
proved 5/13/43. Public Law No. 51. 


The following new bills and resolutions have been 
introduced (as of July 14, 1943) and action taken as 
noted: (The Congress is in recess until September) 


In the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
S. 1167. For the establishment Mr. Holman 
and maintenance of forest (Oregon) 


products pilot plants, etc. 
6/7/43. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


S. 1163. “Neighborhood De- Mr. Wagner 
velopment Act” 6/4/43. (New York) 
(Sponsored by Urban Land 
Institute). 


Committee on Education and Labor 


Mr. Thomas 
(Utah) 


S. 1109. To increase by $400,- 
000,000 the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for 
defense housing under the 
Act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended, etc., (the “Lanham 
Act“) 5/14/43. (See also 
H.R.2975). Reported 6/18/43. 
Passed Senate 6/27/43. 
House amendment (increas- 
ing only by $300,000,000: also 
providing for removal of 
temporary housing) agreed 
to 7/1/43. Approved 7/7/43. 
Public Law No. 119. 


S. 1137. To provide for post- 
war planning, etc. “Federal 
Aid Planning Act of 1943” 
5/27/43. (See also H.R. 
2783, companion) 


Mr. Thomas 
(Utah) 


Committee on Military Affairs 


S. 1268. To facilitate termina- 
tion of war contracts 
6/24/43. 


Committee on Naval Affairs 


S. 1166. For an additional 
Naval Academy on Puget 
Sound 6/7/43. 


Mr. Murray 
(Montana) 


Mr. Bone 
(Washington) 
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S. 1243. For construction and 
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Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 


Mr. O’Mahoney 
operation of demonstration (Wyoming) 
plants to produce synthetic 
liquid fuels from coals, etc. 


6/18/43. 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 


Mr. Gathings 
(Arkansas) 


H.R. 2762. To assist state and 
local agencies to complete 
certain projects of the 
W. P. A. 5/21/43. 


Mr. Crawford 
(Michigan) 


H. R. 2821. To amend the Act 
.. of October 14, 1940 (the 
“Lanham Act”), requiring 
removal of all frame struc- 
tures after the present emer- 
gency 5/27/43. 


Mr. Mansfield 
(Texas) 


H.R. 2891. For the erection of 
a public building at Free- 
port, Bragoria Co., Texas 
6/7/43. 


Mr. Lanham 
(Texas) 


H.R. 2936. To authorize the 
appropriation of an addi- 
tional $200,000,000 to carry 
out the provisions of Title 
II of the Act... of Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, as amended, etc. 
—(the “Lanham Act”; for 
public works and community 
facilities) 6/14/43. Re- 
ported 6/16/43. Passed 
House 6/21/43. Reported to 
Senate 6/30/43. Passed 
Senate 7/7/43. Sent to the 
President 7/7/43. 


Mr. Lanham 
(Texas) 


H.R. 2975. To increase by 
$300,000,000 the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated 
for defense housing under 
the Act of October 14, 1940, 
as amended, etc.—(the Lan- 
ham Act”; for living quar- 
ters) 6/16/43. Reported 
6/18/43. Debated (no con- 
clusion: 8. 1109 passed) 
6/30/43. (See S. 1109). 


H.R. 3140. To provide for the 
orderly disposition of sur- 
plus lands and buildings, 
etc. . . acquired or con- 

structed for use in the war 

7/6/43. 


Mr. Manasco 
(Alabama) 
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Committee on Roads 


H.R. 2798. For Federal aid to 
states in construction of 
rural post roads, etc. 6/9/43. 
Passed House 6/9/43. 
Amended and passed Senate. 
House agreed to amend- 
ments 7/7/43. Sent to the 
President 7/7/43. 


H.R. 2799. For a system of 
super highways 5/25/43. 


Mr. Robinson 
(Utah) 


Mr. Snyder 
(Pennsylvania) 


Committee on Ways and Means 


H.R. 2698. To repeal section 
403 of the Sixth Supple- 
mental National Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1942, 
as amended, relating to re- 


Mr. Jonkman 
(Michigan) 


Inventors: 
The National Inventors Council has secured the 


consent of the Army to the release of a list of some 
of the problems in which the Army is interested. 
A practical and effective solution of any of them 
will be a real contribution to the war effort. Actual 
war experience has shown the need of various de- 
vices or methods not practically available, and has 
also shown the need or the desirability of substitutes 
or alternatives for devices and methods which are 
already in our possession. 

The present list is being released to appropriate 
professional societies and research organizations in 
order that it may be passed along to their member- 
ship. Suggestions on any of these problems should 
be submitted to the National Inventors Council, 
Room 1313, Commerce Building, Washington, 
D. C., and should comprise a clear description of 
the proposal with such sketches or drawings as may 
be necessary. 


Some Problems in Which the Army Is Interested 


1. A method of removing the tetraethyl lead from 
leaded gasoline to make it usable in stoves, lanterns and 
small engines. 


2. An inexpensive metal suitable for Quartermaster 
tableware; one having requisite strength, freedom from 
corrosion by food acids or alkalis; durability and attrac- 
tiveness. 


$. Suitable substitute for rubber for insulating wire; 
should be flexible and durable. 
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negotiation of war contracts, 
etc. 5/12/43. 


H.R. 2783. To provide for 
post-war planning, etc. “Fed- 
eral Aid Planning Act of 
1943” 5/24/43. (See also 
S. 1137) (substitute for H.R. 
1898). 


Mr. Lynch 
(New York) 


Mr. Maas 
(Minnesota) 


H.R. 3038. To provide for 
post-war planning, etc. (by 
preparation of plans neces- 
sary to facilitate inaugura- 
tion of public works, etc.; 
authorizes to be appropri- 
ated $25,000,000 for advances 
to municipalities) “Munic- 
ipal Post-War Project Act 
of 1943” 6/28/43. 


Attention! 


4. Detectors of enemy personnel who may be approach- 
ing (unseen) on jungle trails or fences or similar barriers. 


3. Sonic or supersonic means or methods of signalling 
in the field. 


6. Improved means or methods of signalling the identi- 
fication of ground troops to friendly airplanes and vice 
versa. 


7. Improved traction devices for wheeled vehicles of 
all types. Note: Present chains and other devices are 
cumbersome, inconvenient to apply and remove and lack 
sufficient traction. 


8. Tracks for tractors and other motorized equipment 
which will operate efficiently in snow and extreme cold. 


9. Better air cleaners for use on tank engines and the 
like; more effective than present cleaners and requiring 
less maintenance. 


10. Methods of quick-action water-proofing for en- 
abling vehicles to ford water several feet deep, without 
stalling engines. 

11. Storage battery not adversely affected by very low 
temperatures. 


12. The dectector and method of locating non-metallic 
land mines. 


13. Equipment or methods for removing land mines 
rapidly from mine fields without injury to equipment or 
personnel, 

14. Methods of rust-proofing ferrous metals, which are 
more durable than present methods, such as bonderizing, 
ete. 

15. Absorbents for carbon monoxide or catalysts or 


other means for oxidation of this gas to render it non- 
injurious to personnel. 
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16. Means of defeating darkness to permit vision at 
night without aid of visible reflected light. Note: Prob- 
ably involves an apparatus to translate infra red rays to 
visible light. 

17. Means of long distance communication outside the 
present scope of radio and not restricted by line-of-sight 
projection. 
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18. Searchlights which may afford ready means for 
spreading the beam from narrow high intensity to 15° of 
greatest intensity practicable. 

19. A simple non-toxic process for darkening aluminum 
and other metals; to make them non-reflectant to light. 

20. Methods of sabotage by friendly inhabitants within 
occupied areas. 


Citations for Distinguished Service 


HE Board of Directors of The Institute at its meeting which preceded the annual 
meeting of The Institute in Cincinnati adopted the two citations which follow. 
These citations were read at the evening session of the annual meeting of The Institute 
on May 27, 1943—the occasion being a dinner session made memorable by the wit 
and philosophy of the Toastmaster, Louis LaBeaume, F. A. I. A., of St. Louis. 
The two citations were read with eloquence by H. Daland Chandler, F.A.I1.A., of 
Boston, were received with acclaim by those present and were appropriately acknowl- 
edged by President Shreve and Secretary Ingham. 


RICHMOND HAROLD SHREVE 


You have done great things for us, and we are 
glad. 

Through your loyalty, your vigilance, your wis- 
dom and your courage you have led The Institute 
from shadow to sunshine, from strength to strength, 
to new heights of usefulness. 

Vou have widened our horizons, you have kindled 
our imagination and imbued us with your eager 
spirit to press forward to greater service to our 
profession. 

The Officers, The Board and members of The 
Institute take a reluctant and affectionate farewell 
of you as President. Wherever you go you will 
always be with us, warm and alive in our hearts. 

Ave atque vale. 


CHARLES TATTERSALL INGHAM 

Secretary of The American Institute of Architects 
from 1934 to 1943, we, the Officers and Board of 
Directors and the members of The Institute, express 
herewith our affectionate appreciation of your self- 
less, wise, sympathetic and unfailing devotion to our 
service. 

In these significant years you have guided and 
guarded The President and Board and never lost 
that happy smile or unruffled spirit. As a token 
of our love and high esteem we take a very real 
pleasure in binding you more inseparably to our 
hearts and to our company by giving you life mem- 
bership in The Institute. 


Minutes of Chapter Presidents’ Meeting— At Cincinnati 


HE annual meeting of the Chapter Presidents 

of the A. I. A. was held at 8:30 A.M. on 

Thursday, May 27, 1943, in the Conference Room 

of the Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, under the 

Chairmanship of Samuel E. Lunden, President of 
the Southern California Chapter. 

2 * 

The Purpose of Meeting as outlined by Chairman 

Lunden was to take up the problems encountered by 

the chapters of The Institute. An agenda which had 


been mailed to all chapter presidents in advance 
was presented outlining a few chapter problems for 
consideration. Those present were invited to state 
their opinions on the problems of their respective 
chapters. 

Irving D. Porter, President, North Texas Chap- 
ter, stated that in order to keep their meetings inter- 
esting and because of the small active membership, 
they had taken up the practice of holding joint meat - 
ings with the State Association. It was found to be 
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conducive of good fellowship and brought about a 
better understanding between the two groups. 

Goldwin Goldsmith, Central Texas Chapter, rep- 
resenting S. E. Gideon, President, stated that in his 
chapter the problem of membership was most serious, 
as many members were in the service and because 
of the lack of architects in the region. To enliven 
the meetings, they have invited city officials and 
department heads to attend. This has been well 
worthwhile, in bettering public relations, and has 
resulted in two architects being appointed to the 
planning commission and another being appointed 
as consultant on the development of a master plan 
being prepared for the city. 

George Caleb Wright, President, Indiana Chap- 
ter, stated that the membership had been increased 
100% by a letter campaign. They divided the archi- 
tects who were not chapter members into three 
groups: 

1. Those who under normal circumstances could 
be considered as future members and who had 
not yet been invited to become members. 

2. Those who needed a little selling on the A. I. A. 

3. Those who would never become members. 


The third group were those who were guilty of 
known malpractice—or those who obtained their 
principal livelihood from means other than that of 
architectural practice (such as lumber dealers, real- 
tors). However, a fairly broad interpretation of 
malpractice was allowed, as they have found that 
many times the charge consists of rumor that has 
been exaggerated and is without foundation. 

William G. Ward, President, Dayton Chapter 
Procedure for membership drive was to send list of 
all registered architects to their members for check- 
ing. If unfavorable communications are received 
concerning certain names on list of prospective mem- 
bership, the person sending in charges is called in and 
the matter discussed. As a result of such discus- 
sions, they have found that most of the charges have 
been admittedly the result of rumor and hearsay 
and the result is that the member agrees to withdraw 
his charges or, in some cases, has been overruled. 
Their Executive Committee has operated on the 
theory that it is desirable to get a man in and if the 
association with others does not have a salutary 
effect, only then do they let the person out of the 
chapter. In other words, the benefit of the doubt 
is given. 
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Milton B. McGinty, President, South Texas 
Chapter The chapter has charged all Associate 
Members an additional fee to cover cost of THE 
OctTacon subscription. This keeps them in touch 
with the national body. They also make an effort to 
interest the young students, and once they are mem- 
bers keep them busy and active in chapter affairs. A 
news bulletin is issued and sent to all members. The 
bulletin is primarily to keep those in the armed 
services acquainted with chapter activity, but also 
to let their members know what those in the service 
are doing. Charge is $1.00 per year. Dues of those 
in service are remitted. 

Milton L. Grigg, President, Virginia Chapter— 
They have made a strong effort to work with col- 
leges, and have found them an excellent source of 
new members. 

Robert R. McGoodwin, President, Philadelphia 
Chapter—50 new members during past year. Their 
chapter has taken an active part in working with the 
City Planning Commission. He commented upon 
the fact that regional A.I.A. directors are not in 
close enough touch with their regions due to size of 
regions, and felt that each state should have a direc- 


tor, thus forming a structure better adapted for 
present and future use and for closer contacts with 
State Associations. 


Dwight H. Smith, representing President of 
Columbus Chapter, stated that the high dues of The 
A. I A. make it impossible for many men to become 
members. He felt that under present circumstances 
that the State Association was the organization that 
was closer to the younger men—but that eventually 
this “grass roots” group will join with The Institute. 

The President of The Institute, R. H. Shreve, was 
invited to address the group. He commented on the 
worthwhile effects of such group get-togethers, and 
emphasized that the chapters are the source of The 
Institute’s strength. Next to the A. I. A. Board of 
Directors the Chapter Presidents were the group 
forming the backbone of the A. I A. He urged that 
the chapters keep in close touch with The Board, and 
that correspondence be kept up, mentioning that at 
times only about 50% of the chapters take the time 
to answer communications. 

He commented upon the relationship between The 
A. LA. and State Associations. He stated that close 
affiliation between the two groups is most essential, 
although he firmly held that The 4.1.4. must be 
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the national representative of all architects. The 
permanence of The A. IA. was stressed its endow- 
ments, The Octagon. It does not appreciably lose 
members even in poor times. He ended with the 
thought that perhaps amalgamation will best come 
by means of a membership spread. 

Marvin Eickenroht, President, West Texas Chap- 
ter, writes It is our opinion that the multiplicity of 
dues (State Society, A. I. A., license fees) discourages 
many otherwise eligible architects in completing 
their Institute membership applications. We be- 
lieve that the organization structure of architectural 
associations should be simplified as soon as possible 
by merging, completely, the state societies with Insti- 
tute chapters; the resultant increase in membership 
should make it possible to lower overall dues to the 
individual member, as well as simplify payment. 

Me are holding regular Chapter meetings in the 
evenings now, at the home of one or another of our 
members. We find that we get a better turnout that 
way; in addition, it is virtually impossible to obtain 
a private dining room for noon meetings anywhere 
downtown anymore.“ 

Eldridge T. Spencer, President, Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, wrote The question of taking into 
the chapter as new members all reputable architects 
is causing us some concern. We have not been able 
to establish a clear-cut policy and are approaching 
our several cases on the basic theory that the ethics 
of the profession can be more easily controlled 
within the profession than without. In handling the 
individual cases we believe that a clean-cut under- 
standing of what The Institute is and stands for, 
with a person to person discussion of the same is 
the best practical solution. 

“I should like to hear what other chapters are 
doing to hold their membership and their attendance 
at regular meetings. What type of program is best 
received? Are non-member and non-architecture 
guests invited? Are joint meetings with engineer- 
ing organizations, state associations and organiza- 
tions of materialmen successful ?” 

Samuel E. Lunden, President, Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter—In reply to Mr. Spencer, it has been 
our experience that a varied series of programs is best. 
A half hour get together with an exhibit as a back- 
ground before the dinner meeting is helpful. Our 
exhibits have included (1) The originals of the 
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Pencil Points Kawneer Store front competition. 
(2) Local housing projects. (3) Proposed freeway 
system. Meetings subjects have included—War 
effort—Postwar planning—Civilian defense—cam- 
ouflage—Speaker on Russia—Joint meeting with 
Producers’ Council—Post Convention meeting— 
Education—Public relations—Civic Center Plan, a 
social meeting with councilmen and supervisors and 
ladies present to celebrate official adoption of plan. 

At our post-convention meeting each delegate 
reported on a specific phase of the Convention. The 
graduates of the College of Architecture, U.S.C., 
presented an exhibit of Post War Plans for Bunker 
Hill,” and were inducted as junior associates of the 
Chapter with dues waived for the first year. At- 
tendance 67—Exhibit 6:30—Dinner 7:15—Ad- 
journment 10:40. 

W. R. Greeley, President, Boston Chapter, wrote 
“Fifteen months ago I established in my own office, 
as president, a biographical index with photographs 
and other data in connection with every member of 
the Society, asking each member to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire as to his avocation, hobbies and qualifica- 
tions for serving in ways outside of his professional 
work. This has proven valuable and has helped 
me to place a great many men in positions for which 
they were fitted. 

“We are holding not only regular monthly dinner 
meetings and monthly business meetings but in addi- 
tion have for more than a year had intermediate 
‘No-program’ luncheon meetings to promote fel- 
lowship and give a more frequent opportunity for 
exchange of news among the members,” 


Standish Meacham, President of the Cincinnati 
Chapter, was unanimously elected Chairman of the 
Chapter Presidents for the coming year. 

George Caleb Wright, President of the Indiana 
Chapter, was unanimously elected Secretary of the 
Chapter Presidents for the coming year. 

Several requests made following the meeting 
prompt the Chairman to suggest that more time be 
allotted to future meetings, and that The Institute 
be requested to schedule the meeting as a regular 
part of the convention program. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(s) Sauk E. Lunpen, Chairman, 
(s) WALTER REICHARDT, Secretary, 
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Committee on Post-War Reconstruction 


For THE YEAR OF Work Enpinc WITH THE 1944 ANNUAL MEETING OF 
Tue AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Duties 
As may be issued by The Board of Directors; and 


to maintain the continuous cooperation of The 
American Institute of Architects with other national 
groups in the initiation of a nation-wide effort im- 
plemented by local bodies to study the problems of 
post-war reconstruction as may be determined to 
best effectuate a wise national program. 


Personnel 


The following appointments have been made by 
President Ashton: 


Walter R. MacCornack, Chairman 
77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Arthur C. Holden, Vice-Chairman 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Executive Committee 


Walter R. MacCornack, Chairman 

Arthur C. Holden, Vice-Chairman 

Frederick Bigger 

John H. Cady 

H. Daland Chandler 

. „„ „„ New Vork 
John Ely Burchard : i 
Matthew W. Del Gaudio 
„„ N 
.be nen Philadelphia 
Charles Dana Loomis Baltimore 
William Stanley Parker 

Albert C. Schweizer 

Ralph Walker 

D. K. Este Fisher, Jr., ex officio 


Sub-Committee on International Activities 


Philip L. Goodwin, Chairman 
Leopold Arnaud 

Harold R Sleeper 

C. C. Zantzinger 

Henry R. Shepley 


Sub-Committee on Regional Activities 


Regional District 
Gulf States, Memphis 
Western Mountain, Seattle 


J. Frazer Smith, Chairman 
William J. Bain 


Sub-Committee on Regional Activities—Continued. 


Branson V. Gamber Great Lakes, Detroit 
Robert T. Jones.............. Central States, Minneapolis 
Louis Justement Middle Atlantic, Washington 
Charles W. Killam............New England, Cambridge 
Jerrold Loebl...............Ilinois-Wisconsin, Chicago 
Marion I. Manley..........South Atlantic, Coral Gables 
Warren C. Perry........ Sierra Nevada, San Francisco 
Charles C. Platt New York, New York 


Sub-Committee on State Activities 


Samuel E. Lunden, Chairman.... 
Thomas K. Fitz Patrick 

James William Kideney 
0 boson nck ivawie bwawax ces Great Falls 
C. Julian Oberwarth Frankfort 
C. William Palmer 

Buford L. Pickens 

Edward D. Pierre 

Walter Scott Roberts 

Kenneth C. Welch 


Indianapolis 
Owensboro 
Grand Rapids 


Sub-Committee on Chapter Activities 


Frederick W. Garber, Chairman Cincinnati 
„„ r 
Juliaw la Washington 
Harold Bush-Brown 

John R. Fugard 

Moise H. Goldstein 
George Herbert Gray 

Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. 

J. Byers Hays 

William G. Kaelber 

Arthur S. Keene 

Oscar T. Lang 

Joseph D. Leland 

Sydney E. Martin 

Frederick Mathesius 

Albert Mayer 

Philip Shirley Wadsworth 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


Sub-Committee on Relations with Government 


Miles Lanier Colean, Chairman Washington 
RE Is bn ce waves Chi 
Tirrell J. Ferrenz 

Arthur B. Holmes 


Eugene Henry Klaber 
Francis P. Sullivan 
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COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION—Continued 


Sub-Committee on Education and Research 


Sumner Spaulding, Chairman Beverly Hills 
Grosvenor Atterbury........................New York 
Jean Hebrard Ann Arbor 
Joseph Hudnut Cambridge 
Talmage C. Hughes Detroit 
Ellis F. Lawrence Portland 
Hugo Leipziger 

William Lescaze............... 

Thomas William Mackesey.... 

Maurice Emile Henri Rotival 
bb e le 
William Wilson Wurster 


.Cranbrook 
San Francisco 


Sub-Committee, Relations with Industry and Labor 


Harry M. Michelsen, Chairman 
Theodore Irving Coe 


San Francisco 

Washington 

(The Chairman to select two additional members 
at large.) 


Sub-Committee on Relations with Planning Groups 


Frederick Bigger, Chairman 
William Stanley Parker 
Ralph Walker 


Public Relations Advisors 


Howard Myers 
Kenneth Reid 


Exhibits of City Planning at Cincinnati 


ALTER R. MacCORNACK, chairman of 

the Committee on Post-War Reconstruc- 

tion, arranged for exhibits at the Cincinnati A. I A. 

annual meeting of city planning work being done 

by the Cincinnati and Los Angeles City Planning 

Commissions, and of the work being done in the 

Detroit Area by J. Davidson Stephen, member of 

the New York Chapter of the A.I.A. and holder 

of the scholarship in Civic Design at Cranbrook 
Academy of Art 1942-1943. 

The purpose of this exhibit was to demonstrate 
that an approach to the planning of a city must 
take into account an area considerably greater than 
the legal city limits, and to demonstrate a proce- 
dure whereby the separate communities might be 
examined in detail, keeping in mind their relation 
to the larger concept of city planning for the area. 

The Detroit Area exhibit consisted of maps and 
population data extended to 1990 for the United 
States, Region 4 (NRPB), Michigan and Detroit, 
together with similar data for Southeastern Mich- 
igan and the Detroit Metropolitan District as de- 


fined by the U. S. Census, leading to the establish- 
ment of the Detroit Area or the “Detroit Sphere of 
Influence.” Plymouth, Michigan, was selected by 
Mr. Stephen as a separate community within the 
Detroit Sphere of Influence. Maps and population 
data extended to 1990 that had been prepared for 
Plymouth were exhibited together with photographs 
of two contour models; one showing the use of an 
“area scale” to determine the location and extent of 
land use in the new plan of Plymouth 1990; and the 
second showing a three dimensional model of the 
“New Center” of Plymouth. 

The exhibit of the work done in the Detroit 
Area had another purpose; i. e., to encourage archi- 
tects to go into the field of city planning. In this 
connection, several members of the profession who 
attended the A.I.A. meeting at Cincinnati expressed 
a desire to have this work shown at their local 
chapter meetings. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Mr. Stephen, 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 
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The Department of Technical Services—Notes 


By Tueopore Irvine Coz, TECHNICAL SECRETARY 


The Permeability of Masonry Walls 


For several years the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, with the cooperation of other governmental 
agencies, has performed a most constructive service 
to the construction industry in conducting a com- 
prehensive investigation to determine the water 
permeability of masonry walls of various types of 
construction and the relative merits of cement, 
water paints, and other waterproofings for unit- 
masonry walls. 

Over 400 masonry wall specimens were con- 
structed and tested and the details and results of 
these tests and investigations have been published 
in the following series of reports, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at the prices indicated: 


BMS Report 7, Water Permeability of Masonry Walls. 10% 


BMS Report 41, Effect of Heating and Cooling on the Per- 
meability of Masonry Walls. 10¢ 


BMS Report 55, Effects of Wetting and Drying on the 
Permeability of Masonry Walls. 10¢ 


BMS Report 76, Effect of Outdoor Exposure on the Water 
Permeability of Masonry Walls. 15 


BMS Report 82, Water Permeability of Walls Built of 
Masonry Units. 20¢ 


BMS Report 94, Water Permeability and Weathering Re- 
sistance of Stucco-Faced, Gunite-Faced, 
and “Knap Concrete” Walls. 10¢ 


BMS Report 95, Tests of Cement-Water Paints and other 
Waterproofings for Unit-Masonry 
Walls. 15¢ 


These reports furnish a well documented refer- 
ence library on the subject of various types of 
masonry materials and methods of construction and 
their susceptibility to the penetration of moisture or 
their ability to provide structures free from the 
annoying and all to frequently damaging results of 
water penetration. 

The investigation was planned to obtain informa- 
tion on the effects of the following factors on the 
permeability of masonry walls: 

1. Thickness, bonding of units, kind of brick or hollow 

unit, kind of mortar, and method of filling joints. 

2. Wind pressure on walls. 

3. Repointing and waterproofing treatment. 


All of the materials used were representative of 
those commonly used in building construction and 
bricks were selected to include a wide range in both 
the rate and amount of absorption. 

The tests were designated as the capillarity, 
heavy-rain, and light-rain test. 

In the “capillarity” test no pressure was applied 
to the exposed surface, the water penetrating under 
the forces of capillarity and gravity only. In the 
“heavy-rain” test a static air pressure of 10 Ibs. per 
square foot was maintained against the exposed 
surface. 

The importance of filling all joints in the laying 
up of masonry was demonstrated by the tests as it 
was evident the favorable performances of walls de- 
pended more upon the quality of workmanship than 
upon any other factor. 

Walls of brick having the interior joints well 
filled with mortar usually gave excellent perform- 
ances while those with poorly filled joints leaked. 

The use of mortars of medium or high water 
retentivity, the wetting before laying of absorptive 
brick and the application of a parging of mortar 
on the back of the facing wythe materially aid in 
securing walls resistant to moisture penetration. 

On the average, walls with a brick facing and a 
backing of hollow masonry units were slightly less 
permeable than brick walls of equal thickness when 
the joints were not well filled. 

The performance of walls with hollow units, 
when the joints were well filled, was somewhat 
superior in the capillarity test but inferior in the 
heavy-rain test to that for otherwise similar all-brick 
walls. 

The performance of walls of structural clay tile 
faced with portland cement stucco was somewhat 
better than the average for the walls of brick. 

The filling of openings in the joints with mortar, 
grout, or wax was effective in stopping leakage. 

A series of tests was made on 131 highly permeable 
masonry wall specimens constructed of brick or con- 
crete blocks and treated with cement-water paint 
or with other waterproofing. 

The effectiveness of the treatments was measured 
by comparing the permeability of the walls, before 
and after treatment, under conditions simulating 
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wind-driven rain. The durability of certain treat- 
ments was observed by again testing the specimens 
after outdoor weathering. 

Two coats of cement-water paint were found 
highly resistant to water penetration and more effec- 
tive than emulsified resin or oil base paints. 

Coatings applied to dry highly-absorptive walls 
were more permeable than those applied to similar 
backings that were damp when painted. 

Cement-water paint coatings proved effective, as 
waterproofing, after one or two years of exposure, 
although some specimens were so weather-stained 
their appearance might have called for repainting. 

On rough-textured concrete walls cement-water 
coatings are most effective if applied with stiff 
cleaning brushes. 

The admixture of fine sand in the first coat of 
paint applied to rough-textured units, such as cinder- 
concrete blocks, was highly effective. 

Coatings of cement-water paint of thin consist- 
ency proved more permeable than those of medium 
consistency, but heavy applications of a medium 
consistency paint were less durable than thinner 
coatings of the same paint. 

Colorless waterproofing treatments proved of 
little or no value as water-proofing when applied 
to walls that leaked badly. Of the colorless mate- 
rials tested only one was effective and walls treated 
with it were highly permeable when again tested 
after outdoor exposure. 

The only effective and durable waterproofing 
treatment for brick walls that did not change the 
appearance of the walls, was repointing or grouting 
of the face joints. 

The bituminous coatings applied to the inside, 
unexposed, faces of the specimens were ineffective 
as waterproofings and were badly blistered after a 
test exposure of one day. 

Brush coatings of portland cement and sand were 
more effective than bituminous coatings, but were 
not as effective as trowel coatings of sand and cement 
prepared with or without admixtures of powdered 
iron and salammoniac which proved highly resistant 
to water penetration. 


American Standards 


A new list of the more than 600 American Stand- 
ards is now available and may be obtained upon 
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request to the American Standards Association, 29 
West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

94 represent new and revised standards approved 
since the publication of the previous list. 

A special section refers to standards developed 
specifically for war production needs, as requested 
by the Army, Navy, WPB, OPA, and industry. 


Simplified Practice Recommendations and 
Commercial Standards 

The following Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tions, and Commercial Standards as issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, through the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
(Stamps not accepted). 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R8-42, Range Boil- 
ers and Expansion Tanks (Supersedes R8-29). 5¢ 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R191-43, School 
Tables. 5¢ 


Commercial Standard CS$105-43, Mineral Wool: Loose, 
Granulated, or Felted Form, In Low-Temperature 
Installations. 5¢ 


National Bureau of Standards Circulars 


The following recommendations of the Executive 
Committee for the American Standard Safety Code 
for Elevators, Dumbwaiters, and Escalators, have 
been issued by the National Bureau of Standards, 
and copies may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Maintenance of Elevator Hoistway and Car Enclosures 
and Equipment, Circular of the National Bureau of 
Standards C443. 5¢ 


Maintenance of Elevator Hoisting Machines and Brakes, 
Circular of the National Bureau of Standards C444. 5¢ 


New Book on Plumbing 


“Plumbing Practice and Design,” Vol. 2; By 
Svend Plum, Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y., $4.50. 


Reference was made in the March, 1943 issue of 
Tue Octacon to the publication of Volume 1. 

Volume 2, which is now available, supplements 
Volume 1 in bringing together in convenient form 
for reference and use, definitions, standards of mate- 
rials, tables of pipes, fittings, accessories, etc., with 
practical and technical information related to the 
designing and engineering phases of plumbing and 
drainage, water supply, sewage disposal, etc. 
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Newly-Elected Corporate Members 


EFFECTIVE MAY 8, 1943 


Chapter 
e 


Name 


Charles Handley Marshall 
Francis Joseph Thuman 
Charles H. Warner, Ir. 
Thomas Richard Fahey 
Ira Hiland Benjamin 
Harry Maitland Denyes, Ir. 
Morton H. Ingall 

Albert Eugene Cellar 
William Kemp Caler 
William Agustine McCarty 
William Edward Tschumy 
Edmund Charles Abrams 
..Henry Evert Wichers 
Harold Eugene Wheelock 

i 5 Samuel Dale Cooper 
Clinton Bowen Fisk Brill, Caleb Hornbostel 
William Welles Knowles, Alexander Perry Morgan 
Lloyd Morgan, William Muschenheim 

Francis Wilshire Roudebush 

George Cooper Rudolph, Jr. 

Richard George Stein, Morris Henry Sugarman 
William Charney Vladeck 
Irwin M. Johnson 


CENTRAL New YORK.. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.... 


Paul Anthony Ryan, Alfred Charles Williams 


Royal K. Nevins 

Victor Gondos, Jr. 

Alfred Henry Majers 
Earl F. Giberson 
Rayani Alfred Stockdale 
Sourn Texas Llewellyn William Pitts 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. ..........Henry Lawrence Eggers 
Walter R. Hagedohm, Yandell Wilson Nibecker 

Roger Hayward, Richard Cullen Farrell 


EFFECTIVE JUNE 12, 1943 


Chapter 
ALBANY 


NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 

Saint Louis 

Sax Disco 


Name 
* Joseph John Gander 
F vault C. Bain Jerome I. H. Downes 
Eugene Francis Kennedy, Jr. 
125 Bertram E. Giesecke 
Dudley Chamberlain Bayliss 
Hubert M. Garriott 
— Lonis Broecker (Lt. j.g. USNR) 
Frank Edward Cox 
a Wallace M. Baxter 
Outs Julian Votaw (Capt. CE) 
Frank William pa (Major, USA) 
: . -Robert Eugene Mann 
Claire Bates Manning 
Daniel Richard Sandford 
*James Thomas Canizaro 
August Perez, Jr. 


CINCINNATI. 
Dernxorr. . 


FLORIDA SOUTH 
Hawau 
Kansas 


Kansas Crrvy.. 


New ORLEANS 


* Readmission. 


Chapter Name 
New Yorx........Ronald R. Allwork, Percival Goodman 
Ralph Moreland Karger, Sidney Leon Katz 
Herbert Arthur Magoon, Robert J. Reiley 
Esmond Shaw, George Jeremiah Sole 
NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA Ralph W. Lear 
Charles Adams Miller, Frederick Clifton Pearce 
Carl J. Schmitt 
NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. Lawrence Edward Mawn 
PHILADELPHIA George Franklin Sook 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA William Glenn Balch 
Wasuincton, D. cl. Charles Walker Griffith 
William Abram Lockard, Marshall Shaffer 


EFFECTIVE JULY 19, 1943 


Chapter 
BALTIMORE 


Name 


Giorgio Cavaglieri, Leonard Dressel, Jr. 
Thomas Stevens George, Jr. 

Winthrop Meigs Puffer 

Frank E. Rogers 

Sidney H. Kitzler 

Harold Fisher Patterson 

CENTRAL PennsyLvaniA........Milford Haugh Patterson 
„„. Everett Clair Bradley 
Erskine A. Hart, William Ray Vount 

John MacDonald Jacob 
Alexander MacGregor 
George M. Foulks 
Ralph B. Herrick 
Stanley Gibson Simpson 
eer James Joseph Pollard 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA William Clement Ambrose 
Vincent Buckley, Russell Guerne de Lappe 
Douglas Dacre Stone 

s George Mallison Ewing, Sr. 
*John Clifford Shawde, Fridtjof Tobiessen 
Edward Herbert Wenzelberger 

. Francis O'Connor Church 

„Kenneth R. . Harold Lee Heilman 
Willard James Perkins 

Sourn Texas. ...George Fasullo, Alfred Charles Finn, Jr. 
Hermon Frederick Lloyd, Joseph B. Reynolds 

Lawrence Vidrine, *William Ward Watkin 

Lewis Jay Woodruff 

Albert Carey Martin, Jr. 

Benjamin Stiger Parker 

Alfred Lewis Aydelott 

~ Charles Henry Stark 
„ Edward Oliver Anderson 
Howell Quayle Cannon, Erwood Peter Eiden (Capt. CE) 
Hugh Cecil Lewis, Henry R. Parmley 
Arthur Price, Charles Casper Woods 
Joseph H. Dillon DeHart 

Stephen Hinley Richardson 

William Henry Grant, Jr. 

Clio Angelo Vecellio 


PITTSBURGH.. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


West Vircinia 
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The Handbook of Architectural Practice 


Revisep 1943 EDITION—PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


HIS circular announces the revised 1943 edi- 
tion of the Handbook of Architectural Practice. 
This new edition was prepared under the direction 
of William Stanley Parker, F. A. I A., of Boston; 
Past Secretary of The Institute; Chairman of the 
Committee on Contract Documents; and Consultant 
on Contract Procedure. He was assisted by special 
committees of the New York and Boston Chapters 
of The Institute and by members of the Committee 
on Contract Documents. 
The scope of the Handbook is described by its 
table of contents—printed herein. 


From The Preface 


“The Architect, though primarily an artist, must still 
be the master, either in himself or through others, of all 
the applied sciences necessary to sound and economic 
building, sciences that have generated and that attempt 
to satisfy many of the exacting and complex demands of 
modern life. But it is not with construction nor engi- 
neering nor with the choice of materials that this hand- 
book deals. 

“The Architect, by expressing his ideas in forms and 
words of exact contractual significance, by controlling 
machinery for their embodiment, by giving just decisions 
between conflicting interests, by bearing himself as 
worthy of his high calling, gives to his art the status of a 
profession. It is with that aspect of the Architect’s 
work, professional practice and its servant, business 
administration, that this Handbook is concerned. 

“The Architect owes his client a competent manage- 
ment of business affairs, whether large or small, for a 
small loss to the owner of a small building may be just 
as grievous as a large loss to the owner of a large 
building. Good management is vital, for, granting the 
work to have been skilfully designed and wisely specified, 
ite swift and proper execution depends in no small part 
on the Architect’s ability as an administrator. The 
effectiveness with which he conducts the routine of 
extras and omissions, of applications for payment, of 
issuance of certificates, facilitates the complex processes 
of building just as a lax administration clogs them. 
Expert management of innumerable details conduces not 
merely to getting the utmost for the Owner's money, 
but leads to the avoidance of those misunderstandings 
between Owner, Architect and Contractor that so often 
embitter relations, which, under skilful guidance, might 
be those of confidence and mutual respect. 


“An office system is a good servant but a bad master. 
If it exacts minute and rigid detail, it defeats its own 
purpose. Yet, as the Architect’s work year by year 
grows more complex, it can be dealt with only by an 
efficient organization, constantly evolving in harmony 
with new methods of business management.” 


The Board of Directors of The Institute re- 
viewed and approved the Handbook prior to its 
publication—and found it to be a comprehensive 
exposition of the best in modern architectural prac- 
tice, apart from design. 

The Handbook is commended by The Board to 
the seasoned architect, to the draftsman, the office 
manager, and the architectural student—and to him 
who prepares for the examinations of state registra- 
tion boards. 


Order Now 

Now is the time for the Architect to bring his 
office methods up-to-date—to so organize its proce- 
dure, forms and methods, and the business side of 
his practice that he will be prepared to render more 
efficient and rapid service in the work which is sure 
to come in the post-war building era. 

The Handbook has 204 pages of valuable text, 
bound in size 8% x 11 durable, blue linen cloth 
cover, with title in gold letters. It is a convenient 
volume for use in the library, office or drafting room. 

The price is $5.00 per copy except that architec- 
tural students may purchase copies for $4.00, pro- 
vided orders from students are countersigned by the 
Deans of their Departments of Architecture. 

Remittances should accompany orders or the book 
will be sent collect. No charge is made for postage 
or wrapping. Every order is filled on the day 
received. 


All orders should be addressed to— 
The American Institute of Architects 
1741 New York Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ORDER YOUR COPY OF THE HANDBOOK NOW. IT WILL 
PROVE INVALUABLE IN YOUR POST-WAR PRACTICE. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send THe HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL Practice to the address 
given below. 


No. of copies................Remittance enclosed herewith $ 


(Architect, draf taman, student—or what. Pleuse indicate) 


Note: The price of THe HANDBOOK oF ARCHITECTURAL Practice is $5.00 
per copy—except that students of architecture may purchase copies at $4.00 per copy, 
provided orders are countersigned by Deans of Departments of Architecture of the 
schools, 
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